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III.— GEDDES' PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. 1 

It would seem almost impossible to invent a new theory in 
regard to the Homeric poems. The line which stretches from 
Lachmann at one extreme to Nitzsch and Mure at the other, seems 
to have the different theories set on it so closely side by side and 
shaded so nicely into one another, that it would be impossible to 
get a foothold on it, to devise a new combination of the old 
elements which should differ perceptibly from all its predecessors. 
There is, of course, no shadow of a chance of any new element 
in the question. The traditions in ancient literature, the proba- 
bilities suggested by the poems themselves, the indications of the 
social state of the Greeks in the Homeric period — all these have 
been hunted out, combined and re-combined, doubted and defended, 
until they must have yielded their last drop of information. One 
might almost as well hope to discover a lost classical author in 
palimpsest or papyrus, as to find in any known writing a passage 
referring to Homer that has hitherto escaped notice, or to con- 
trive a plausible theory as to the origin of the poems that will not 
infringe the patent of some German scholar. Yet here we have 
this very thing done by a daring Scotchman. Here is a tangible 
book, published in the year 1878, which propounds a theory of 
the origin of the poems which has never before, we believe, been 
suggested by any one. Such a phenomenon deserves attention, 
and every one interested in Homer must feel challenged to the 
attempt to form an opinion whether this book offers him the idle 
whims of a pedant, or another plausible theory, or the long-sought 
truth itself. 

The theory advanced by Professor Geddes is avowedly an exten- 
sion of that propounded by Grote in the second volume of his 
History of Greece, yet in the form which it takes and the conces- 
sions it demands it is virtually a new theory. It is so independent 
of Grote in its arguments that no one need study the earlier in 
order to understand the later theory. Still, as there is a natural 

1 The Problem of the Homeric Poems. By William D. Geddes, IX. D., Profes- 
sor of Greek in the University of Aberdeen. London : Macmillan & Co. 1878. 
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connection between the two, and since the small end of a wedge 
ought generally to be put in first, it is better to state briefly Grote's 
theory and his arguments in defense of it, before we discuss our 
proper subject. The Iliad, he held, is an enlargement of a much 
shorter original, which, from its subject, would properly be called 
an Achilleid This original poem consisted of Books I, VIII, 
XI-XXII, inclusive, and was confined in its subject to the wrath 
of Achilles, describing its cause, its consequences to himself and 
the Greeks, and its end, with the killing of Hektor by him as a 
natural sequel to the death of Patroklos. The added Books, II- 
VII, IX, X, XXIII and XXIV, describing the achievements of 
other heroes in the absence of Achilles, the embassy to him, the 
funeral games in honor of Patroklos, and the ransoming of Hektor's 
body, converted the Achilleid into an Iliad, that is, into a poem on 
certain incidents of the Trojan war, having the wrath of Achilles 
as its centre but not as its exclusive topic. There are, of course, 
no external arguments for this theory, or it would long ago have 
been propounded by some one else. The internal arguments upon 
which Grote rested it are drawn not from the linguistic features, nor 
from the poetic quality of the different books, but from the subject- 
matter. The promise of Zeus to Thetis given in the first book, 
that the Greeks should suffer in the war until the wrong done to 
Achilles was fully avenged, does not begin to be fulfilled, nor in 
any way to influence the course of events until the eighth book. 
There are difficulties in the story, awkwardnesses which seem to 
betray the putting in of a new piece upon old stuff, at both ends 
of the supposed addition, at the beginning of the second and at 
the end of the seventh book. The embassy sent to Achilles in the 
ninth book to offer him abundant compensation for the injury to 
his honor, which offer he indignantly rejects, is never referred to in 
the subsequent books, though several occasions for reference to it 
arise. These are the principal reasons which Grote assigns for 
■regarding books II-VII and IX as additions to the original poem. 
It will be seen at once that they belong rather to the old-fashioned 
school of literary criticism than to the modern German method of 
scholarship. He treats the Homeric poems almost as one would 
treat Virgil or Milton, as if they were the work of one poet in a 
literary age, when books abounded, and the idea of authorship 
was well defined and familiar. That may, of course, be the proper 
and legitimate way of treating them, but we must admit that it is 
regarded by most German Homeric scholars of the present day as 
a fundamental error. 3 
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We find ourselves in somewhat the same atmosphere in reading 
Professor Geddes' book, although it must be confessed that in 
minute study and laborious gathering of particulars he is hardly- 
surpassed by any German scholar. Still his theory makes almost 
the same division of the Iliad that Grote's does, and the argu- 
ments in support of it belong to the same general class. If it is 
assumed that one poet wrote one great portion of the Iliad and 
another the remainder, then it is natural to find in each portion 
views of the gods, of society, of nature, and of single characters, 
forms of expression and turns of thought, which do not occur in 
the other. This is the substance of Mr. Geddes' book, although, 
as he tells us, the process was in fact the reverse of what is stated 
above, and it was the observation of different views current in the 
different portions which suggested the difference of authorship. 
Still the whole theory implies such a conception of the origin of 
the poems as we have ventured to call old-fashioned: But it is 
time to state more precisely what the new theory is. 

We have said that it makes nearly the same division of the Iliad 
that Grote proposed. Grote rejected from his original Achilleid 
Books II-VII, IX, X, and possibly also XXIII and XXIV. 
In addition to these Geddes rejects the speech of Nestor in XI 
(670-806), the description of the shield in XVIII, and the last 
hundred lines or so, all that follow the death of Hektor, in XXII. 
He goes through the poems with a series of tests, and with each 
one finds these portions of the Iliad differing from the rest and 
agreeing with the Odyssey. All these parts of the Iliad, then, he 
regards as an addition made by the same poet who wrote the 
Odyssey, and so he calls them the Ulyssean books, the rest being 
the Achillean. After this he endeavors to establish by somewhat 
similar internal evidence where this later poet lived, whom he 
regards as the true Homer, the person to whom the name and the 
traditions attached to it rightly belong. This opinion is founded 
mainly on the fact that the poet who wrote the Achillean portion 
shows a familiarity with Thessaly and its woodland scenery, and with 
the geography of this and the adjacent countries, whereas the poet 
of the Ulyssean portion and of the Odyssey seems to have lived in 
Asia Minor, with which latter region all the traditions associate the 
name of Homer. He finds also a subtle partisanship betrayed by 
the two poets, which goes to show the same thing. The one favors 
Achilles, the representative of the old Aeolo-Dorian stock of 
Greeks, and with him the chieftains of northern Greece, and the 
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habits of life and of mind which characterized the Dorian race. 
The other favors Odysseus and the heroes of southern Greece, and 
the traits familiar in later times as marking the races of Ionian 
stock. Thus this great division in the Greek family, which runs 
through all its history and reaches its climax in the terrible death- 
struggle of the Peloponnesian war, is seen to have begun as early 
as the heroic period, and to have left its mark on the form of the 
great national epic. 

It seems right, though it is no part of our purpose to examine 
minutely the several arguments brought to sustain this theory, that 
we should give some idea of the nature of them, and to this end 
we will mention the principal tests which Professor Geddes applies 
to the poems. In this selection we omit some of the weaker ones, 
thus sacrificing the joys of an easy and palpable triumph. We 
mention first the one which Mr. Geddes says first "directed his 
own attention forcibly to the subject," the high estimate, in the 
Ulyssean books and the Odyssey, of Odysseus as the impersona- 
tion of spirit and intelligence. It is easy to show that he is prom- 
inent in the Ulyssean books, especially in II, III, IV, IX and X. 
The proof that he is not so in the Achillean books is drawn partly 
from two or three passages where his courage is apparently dis- 
paraged, and partly from the lack of reference to him in XII, 
XIII, XV, XVII, XVIII, XX-XXII. His absence from the 
scene in these books cannot, it is said, be adequately explained by 
the fact of his being wounded, though it is difficult to see why not, 
since Agamemnon and Diomedes, who are wounded with him in 
XI, are just as much absent from the scene in the above-mentioned 
books as he is. The three appear together in XIV and are repeat- 
edly referred to together as wounded and hence absent, so that 
there appears to be no reason for regarding the lack of reference 
to one as due to any cause affecting that one only. In a some- 
what similar way, the position of several other characters in the 
two sections respectively is discussed. Thus Achilles appears in 
the Achillean section as fierce and inexorable, with no feeling for 
any one but himself, if we except his intense love for Patroklos, 
whereas, in the Ulyssean portion, he is softened and humanized, as 
in the funeral games in XXIII, and the scene with Priam in XXIV. 
So Hektor, in the Achilleid, is overbearing and boastful, while in 
the rest of the Iliad he is modest, generous, and prone to melan- 
choly. (This division of the character of Hektor, by the way, has 
been made the subject of trenchant criticism by Gladstone in the 
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" Nineteenth Century " for October, 1878.) So the author goes on, 
taking up Helen, the two Ajaxes, and others, and finding in greater 
or less degree a difference in the treatment of them in the two sec- 
tions. In one case of very subordinate characters he makes a good 
point in favor of his theory, which, however, has been noticed 
before, though not used as in this book. It is, that in the Achillean 
books we find Polydamas, the Panthoid, as the adviser of Hektor, 
whereas in the Ulyssean section it is Helenos, a Priamid, who alone 
appears in that character. It is true, the appearance of Helenos in 
this relation is confined to VI and VII, so that little stress can be 
laid on that side of the argument, but on the other hand, Poly- 
damas, who appears in every book from XI to XVIII (not XXII, 
as Mr. Geddes says) inclusive, is not once mentioned in the Ulys- 
sean section. We have next a more interesting discussion in the 
shape of a comparison of the two sections as to the theology, the 
psychology and ethics, the manners and customs, recognized in 
them. Under each of these heads it is maintained that the Achil- 
lean books show an archaic stage of belief, opinion, and practice, 
as compared with that of the rest of the poems. In the narratives 
concerning the gods, in the conception of Zeus, in the meaning of 
the word <p/>hs<; in the ethical standards, in architecture, house-fur- 
niture, dress, diet, amusements, hospitality, commerce, marriage, 
etc., it is claimed that the Achillean area shows a comparatively 
rude and' early type of thought and social life. This is perhaps 
the most valuable part of the book. It is full of interesting obser- 
vations and nice distinctions, and bears witness to minute and 
laborious study on the part of the author. But it is impossible, 
without taking up far too much space, to give any more particular 
account of the matter contained in it. Next comes an original 
criticism, the treatment in the two sections respectively of the 
horse and the dog. Mr. Geddes finds that the horse is preemi- 
nently the favorite animal of the Achillean books, and the dog 
disparaged, while in the Ulyssean books and the Odyssey this 
relation of the two animals is just reversed. We must refer our 
readers for the particular evidence to the work itself, and we assure 
them that, along with not a few weak arguments and partial state- 
ments, they will find much valuable matter that probably cannot 
be found elsewhere. 

There is, no doubt, much that is attractive in this theory ; and the 
arguments in its defense, if not always so conclusive to other minds 
as they seem to Mr. Geddes, still contain valuable observations 
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on the contents of the poems, and deserve to be fairly met as 
arguments. It will not do for any one, because he accepts some 
one of the various analytic theories of German scholars, to throw 
aside this book without examination, as joining together what his 
theory puts asunder. For it may be that both are true ; it may be 
that two poets contributed in such proportions as Mr. Geddes sup- 
poses to produce the result which we have before us, and yet that 
each took up earlier lays without material change into his poem. 
Herein is the difficulty, and, in part, the fascination of the " Homeric 
question"; there are so many possibilities, for any one of which 
some arguments may be found, and yet it is so difficult to frame a 
theory which shall satisfy all the conditions and fully account for 
the existence of these wonderful poems with all their perfections and 
all their inconsistencies in that age and state of society. . It may be 
that Mr. Geddes is right. He may have detected one great fact in 
the history of the poems which explains many of their peculiari- 
ties, and must be taken into account in all future discussions. At 
present, we admit, he does not seem to have fully made out his 
case, and we shall point out in a moment some faults which we 
think his method involves. But the thorough discussion of his 
work, for which this is not the place, would require an examination 
of every one of his tests and all the passages which are adduced to 
support it, and a careful inquiry whether the facts are as he represents 
them, and whether they point to his conclusion or are to be inter- 
preted otherwise. We do not mean to imply that he ever inten- 
tionally misrepresents the facts, but that, in order to pronounce 
upon the theme a positive judgment, one must bring to the reading 
a wider knowledge of the facts than the book itself gives him. For 
it must be admitted the book presents in general only the facts 
which support the view which the author holds to be the truth ; 
in other words, it is an argument in defense of a theory. But the 
only person who is entitled to lay it aside as unworthy of his notice 
is one who, like Mr. Gladstone, accepts the poems as original units 
and every line as inspired, so to speak, by the genius of the one 
personal Homer. 

The first criticism we should make upon Mr. Geddes' method is 
that it assumes the connection of the Ulyssean portions of the 
Iliad with one another and with the Odyssey in time and author- 
ship. It is, perhaps, natural for one to do this with regard to the 
Ulyssean portions of the Iliad, when he has been influenced for a 
long time by Mr. Grote's able argument in support of his theory, 
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but the question must be raised whether there is any real ground 
for the assumption. And if true of those books, it is true (and this 
increases the difficulty a hundred fold) of them and of the Odyssey 
too. The whole Odyssey, is it one poem, 1 without any question 
of the Telemachia, or of the eleventh book, or of the lay of Demo- 
dokos ? And then if the Odyssey is one poem by one author, how 
can we know it to be of the same time with the Ulyssean portions 
of the Iliad? Why does Nestor's speech in XI belong to the same 
period and author with the Catalogue in II, with the Shield of 
Achilles in XVIII, with XXIII and XXIV? Why does the 
Glaukos episode in VI, with all its peculiarities, belong to the same 
stratum with the rest of the Ulyssean books? It is apparent on a 
moment's thought how much of assumption is involved in this 
view, how many questions may be asked which must be answered 
without adequate reasons for the answer. But Mr. Geddes would 
protest against the phrase "assumption," and declare that he puts 
together those parts of the poems which, by internal evidence, 
belong together ; that he first collected the data and then drew his 
inference from them ; that, therefore, it is not an assumption, but a 
well-grounded inference. Let us admit that it is not an assump- 
tion ; still it is not therefore certain to be a well-grounded inference. 
Grant that his collection of passages is full and his interpretation 
of them always correct, and it is still a question whether his infer- 
ence is sound. For his data prove at the best that the Achillean 
books proceeded from one stage of society and one locality, and 
the Ulyssean books with the Odyssey from a later stage of society 
and a different locality. But they fall far short of proving that all 
these latter were produced at the same time and by the same hand, 
and this point, we think, he may justly be said to assume. The 
advanced civilization, the milder theology and manners which he 
finds in them, may have prevailed, we may indeed say, did prevail 
for a long period of time ; why may not these different books and 
scattered passages have been produced at intervals during that 
period ? There were many poets on the shores of Asia Minor in 

1 We cannot help regretting that this book, the most learned and elaborate 
contribution of English scholarship to the Homeric question since Mure, should 
so wholly ignore the work of Hennings, Kirchhoff, Kochly, and others, in demon- 
stration of the want of unity in the Odyssey. It is true that Mr. Geddes follows 
in the steps of Grote (and many others) in assuming the unity of the Odyssey 
as a foregone conclusion, but there is this great difference, that the investiga- 
tions above referred to were not published when Grote expressed his opinion, 
whereas now they have been accessible for many years. 
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the epic age ; why may not half-a-dozen of them have contributed 
separately the " local mint-marks " on which he lays such stress? 
His argument establishes, we may for the moment grant, a limit 
after which these later portions of the poems must have been 
written ; it gives, however, no reason whatever for fixing the point 
before which or the person by whom they must all have been 
written. It determines one limit, it may be, but contributes noth- 
ing to the determination of the other. And is the determination 
of the first limit altogether certain ? 

This question leads us to our second criticism, which is that in 
many instances he seems to find his evidence only in some single 
book or passage, or in some two or three only, and then to set it 
down as a feature of the Achillean or Ulyssean portion as a whole. 
A few examples will make this clear. The Catalogue in II gives 
the sole evidence of knowledge of the Dorians on the part of the 
Ulyssean poet (p. 63), and of the feeling of offense at the sound 
of a foreign language (p. 66). The Glaukos episode, in VI, fur- 
nishes the sole Ulyssean cases of the phrase "the gods who live 
at ease" (p. 134), and of the worship of Dionysos (p. 142). 
From the ninth book alone is the evidence drawn that the Ulys- 
sean poet knew of Egypt (p. 64), that he recognized a higher 
degree of kindliness in domestic relations as shown by his use of 
certain adjectives (p. 79), that he applied the word Uaaq to a mor- 
tal (p. 146; though why XIX, 178, where the Achillean poet 
does the same thing, should be discredited, does not appear), and 
that he used of a mortal the phrase in 6<ppu<n vsuoz (p. 147). The 
tenth book alone gives proof that the Ulyssean poet divided the 
night into three parts as did the poet of the Odyssey (p. 176). 
Similar instances of evidence drawn from XXIV alone may be 
found on pp. 140, 150, 176, 330. These books and episodes, it 
will be noticed, are all such as have long been regarded as inter- 
polations in the Iliad, a fact which prepares us for their differing 
from the rest of the poem in language and matter, and may explain 
why they alone in these cases furnish the needed evidence of resem- 
blance to the Odyssey. So also from the Catalogue and the ninth 
book are drawn the references to Delphi (p. 63), the phrases imply- 
ing a wider extension of meaning for the name Hellas (p. 68), the 
(very doubtful) evidences of the first beginning of regular festivals 
(p. 144), and the most important of the arguments (pp. 278-287) 
to prove that the Ulyssean poet lived in Asia Minor. From the 
Catalogue and the tenth book alone is it proved that the Paeonians 
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are represented in the Ulyssean books as archers (p. 123). These 
are all little matters, it is true, and might be passed over as weak 
points in an otherwise strong argument. But the argument here 
is a cumulative one, and as such derives its force chiefly from the 
number of cases on either side, be they little matters or great ; 
hence it seems right to point out every deduction that ought to be 
made, however trifling in itself. In a similar way a number of 
points of difference between the two sections of the Iliad, and of 
likeness between the Ulyssean sections and the Odyssey, are estab- 
lished by single phrases occurring here and there in scattered 
books. Of course, such instances, all pointing in one direction, 
have a certain weight, combined with other arguments. But when 
we find so many isolated cases used as material of proof, we can- 
not help questioning the inference, especially when we remember 
Friedlander's calculation, that of all the separate words used in the 
two poems about one quarter occur only once. 

Another criticism that we should make on this book is that it 
ignores too much the influence that the poet's subject has upon his 
use of words and upon his representations of life and character. This 
influence has long been recognized as the cause of part of the man- 
ifest differences between the Iliad and the Odyssey. Indeed, it is 
implied in Bentley's famous remark that Homer wrote the Iliad 
for men and the Odyssey for women. It is mentioned by Mr. 
Geddes several times with that application, but he expressly 
declares that no such difference of subject exists between the two 
sections of the Iliad itself. On this point we must take issue with 
him. It may easily be shown, we think, that there is a decided 
difference in this respect between his two sections of the poem, 
and such a difference as accounts for many of the divergent char- 
acteristics which he ascribes to difference of authorship. There are 
ten whole books of the Iliad in what he calls the Ulyssean section. 
It will be conceded at once that in four of these, II, IX, XXIII 
and XXIV, there is no fighting at all. The Achillean books, 
except the first, which, by the way, contributes very little to the 
array of proofs, are full of fighting; there is almost nothing in them 
but the fierce passions and clashing weapons of the battle-field. In 
the specified Ulyssean books, on the other hand, we find the same 
persons in the assembly, in the embassy, in the funeral games, and 
in the quiet of their tents. Is it not natural that there should be a 
difference in the ideas and views of life, in the very words of which 
the lines are composed, when so different scenes and occupations 
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are being described ? Now how is it with the other six Ulyssean 
books ? In the third there are 460 lines, of which 330 are taken 
up with the Teichoskopia and the return of Paris to Helen, while 
the only fighting is the brief and bloodless duel between Paris and 
Menelaos. The fourth book is mainly occupied with the breach of 
the truce by Pandaros and the tour of Agamemnon to inspect the 
Greek host, and the fighting is confined to the last hundred lines 
of the 544. Passing by for the moment the fifth book, we find in 
the sixth some hundred lines of battle, and then the Glaukos 
episode and the visit of Hektor to the city occupy the remaining 400 
lines. The seventh book contains some ten lines of general fight- 
ing at the beginning, then the duel of Ajax and Hektor and the 
debates which result in the truce fill up the book of 480 lines. 
With the exception, then, of the fifth, we find these Ulyssean books 
to contain remarkably little fighting of the kind which characterizes 
all the Achilleid. Out of nearly 2000 lines in III, IV, VI and 
VII, only some 210 are of this character. To these we may fairly 
add the tenth book, to which the killing of Dolon and the sleeping 
Thrakians can hardly be thought to impart a strong likeness to the 
battles of the Achillean books. Thus we see that there is a real 
difference of subject between these books of the Iliad and the 
others from which this theory separates them, and it is such a 
difference as goes far to explain the difference of language and ot 
mental horizon. It is in the Ulyssean books that we have the 
details of several assemblies with their debates, the narrative of the 
funeral games, the fullest accounts of the life of the heroes within 
their tents, the occasions which bring out the nobler side of the 
character of Achilles and Hektor and others. It is in these books 
only that we are taken within the walls of Troy (for the last hun- 
dred lines of XXII belong, on Mr. Geddes' theory, with these 
books), and see something of the home life of its royal family. 
Another fragment which the theory joins with these books, solely 
on the internal evidence, the Shield of Achilles in XVIII, agrees 
in subject with them, describing mainly scenes of peace. Like the 
rest, it produces the impression of a later and more developed stage 
of civilization, and this is really the essence of much of the diver- 
gence which Mr. Geddes has observed between the two sections of 
the poem. But how is it with the fifth book, which we have all this 
time left unnoticed ? There we find plenty of fighting of the same 
kind that characterizes the Achillean books. It is the exception 
in the Ulyssean area, and it is worth noting in that connection that 
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Mr. Geddes finds it necessary often to qualify his statements with 
regard to the Ulyssean books by an exception in the case of this 
one. One word, for instance, $poTokoiy6i;, occurs seven times in the 
Achillean area and not at all in the Ulyssean except in this fifth 
book, where we find it used five times. Several things in this 
book are noted as "echoes" or "imitations" of something in the 
Achilleid. Instances of this special position of the fifth book may 
be found on pp. 130, 134, 152, 157, 159, 201, 209, 210, 212, 231, 243, 
257, 263, 274. We venture to say that no such list can be given 
of exceptions that need to be made in regard to any other book of 
either series. The case then stands as follows: The Achillean 
books, except the first, are in general full of fighting. The Ulys- 
sean books differ in this respect, four of them having no fighting, 
five very little, and only one as much as the average Achillean 
book. This last one, moreover, the fifth, is the one which has more 
points of resemblance, on Mr. Geddes' system of comparison, to 
the Achillean books than any other of its Ulyssean companions. 
Can it be doubted then that this difference in subject, the presence 
or absence of the element of war, is the chief cause of the distinc- 
tions observed between the two sections of the Iliad ? Let it be 
observed, moreover, that the same difference exists between the 
Achillean books and the Odyssey, and it seems clear that we may 
reasonably account in this way for a great part of the divergence 
of the Achillean books from all the rest and of the resemblance 
between the Ulyssean books and the Odyssey. But let us hear 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, who in the "Contemporary Review" for Feb- 
ruary, 1879, has anticipated this criticism upon the book: "Nor 
is it any answer to say that in the books of the Achilleid as being 
mainly taken up with fighting, such scenes are not to be looked 
for, while they were to be looked for in the other books which are 
of a more general character. For this is the very point, that this 
difference of character does distinguish certain books of the present 
Iliad from the others, and that this distinction coincides with a 
division already made on quite different grounds. The one poet 
keeps on his fighting scenes without interruption ; the other inter- 
rupts his fighting to bring in pathetic scenes with Helen and 
Andromache. It would have been just as easy, if the poet had so 
willed, to diversify the later fighting with episodes of this kind as 
it was to diversify the earlier fighting in the same way." With 
regard to the coincidence of this distinction with another division 
(Grote's, we suppose, is meant), made on quite different grounds, 
we may admit in a measure the force of the remark. Grote and 
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Geddes do confirm one another, and with arguments of different 
kinds, although that fact cannot have the weight of an undesigned 
coincidence, for Geddes avowedly aims to establish Grote's theory, 
which, of course, was known to him from the first. Besides, he 
is obliged, in order to make out his case, to couple with the books 
which Grote excluded from his Achilleid, certain other detached 
passages. But the main part of Mr. Freeman's answer we cannot 
admit. There is no such diversifying of fighting scenes by peace- 
ful ones in the Ulyssean portion, no such neglected opportunity for 
it in the Achillean portion, as he supposes. In the main Ulyssean 
portion as we have seen, there is one considerable stretch of fight- 
ing scenes, occupying the end of the fourth, the whole of the fifth, 
and the beginning of the sixth book, and with this exception the 
rest is free from general fighting. The Achilleid, on the other 
hand, contains the entirely peaceful first book, and several short 
episodes of similar character, such as the interview between Zeus 
and Hera in XIV, the announcement to Achilles of the death of 
Patroklos in XVIII, the assembly of the Greeks in XIX. Thus 
each portion is diversified, the Ulyssean once by the warlike pas- 
sage in IV-VI, the Achilleid by the peaceful episodes just specified. 
What gives the impression of greater diversifying in the earlier 
portion is partly the occurrence of the two duels in III and VII, 
and the insertion of IX and X after the battle of VIII. What 
Mr. Freeman ought to say, to be in harmony with Mr. Geddes' 
theory and the facts, is that the Ulyssean poet has inserted more 
peaceful passages, with the one exception of the fifth book, into 
the warlike poem of the Achillean poet, and has inserted them 
where he could, at such distances as to diversify the one kind of 
narrative by the other. A fair parallel to the warlike passage of 
the fifth book amid peaceful scenes is afforded by the eighteenth 
and nineteenth books, which contain no fighting at all and stand in 
the heart of the Achilleid between the struggle over the body of 
Patroklos and the slaying of Hektor. And these two books we 
find furnish comparatively few examples of Achillean traits and 
several points of likeness to the Ulyssean books. 

One more remark remains to be made upon this new theory, a 
remark which will suggest itself inevitably to any one acquainted 
with the modern discussion about the unity of authorship of the 
Homeric poems. Mr Geddes' theory is open to the criticism which 
has been made on that of his predecessor, Grote. It does not take 
account of the inconsistencies that run through the whole texture 
of each of the poems. It recognizes the awkward junction of the 
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first and second books, the lack of reference to the promise of 
Zeus in II— VII, the non-recognition in any subsequent book of 
the embassy in IX, but there are many other and no less serious 
incongruities within the limits of the books which this theory groups 
together and ascribes to one author. For a full statement of these 
incongruities we must refer the reader to some of the many books 
on the Homeric question, for we have space here only to men- 
tion a few specimens. Within the Ulyssean area we have the 
grand review of the second book, issuing only in the indecisive duel 
of the third ; then this in its turn is followed by the other duel of 
the seventh book which is narrated in entire forgetfulness, if not 
ignorance, of the earlier one (for the vague reference in VII, 69, 
amounts to nothing); the conduct of Piomedes in the Glaukos 
episode of the sixth book can hardly be reconciled with his con- 
duct immediately before in the fifth. Within the Achillean area 
similar cases abound. In XI and XVI, the same mark of time 
occurs of the same day, although all the varied incidents of 4000 
lines have come in between the two passages. Patroklos is sent 
on an errand by Achilles at the end of XL, but when he returns 
at the beginning of XVI, no reference is made to the errand by 
either of them. In XIII, there are two distinct accounts of the 
entrance of Poseidon upon the field of battle. In XVI and XVII 
there are two distinct accounts of the death and despoiling of 
Patroklos. These are but examples of the inconsistencies and 
contradictions that are to be found throughout the Iliad, and simi- 
lar ones, quite as serious, appear in the Odyssey. Now of things 
like these this theory takes no account, except in so far as it is 
identical with Grote's theory, which was based on certain striking 
cases of inconsistency like those cited. If, then, Mr. Geddes' 
argument should stand examination, and it should come to be 
admitted that there are precisely such differences as he points out 
in the ideas and language of the two portions of the poems, and no 
others of different character favoring a division at some other 
point, then, after all that, we should still have to explain these incon- 
sistencies which pervade the whole structure of both poems. The 
present theory, therefore, does not seem to supersede the " Klein- 
Lieder Theorie " in any of its forms, but rather to be a possible 
addition to it, applying to a later stage of the growth of the poems. 
The distinction which it aims to establish may really be a distinc- 
tion between the contributions, not of two original poets, but of 
two editors or compilers of a mass of previously existing short 
epic lays. Lewis R. Packard. 



